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‘Editorial. 

JAMES MARTINEAU says, ‘‘ The 

kingdom of God zs within us. In the 


latency of every soul there lurks;. 
among the things it loves and ven- 
erates, some earnest and salient point, 
whence a divine life may be begun and 
radiate.’’ 


THE official representatives of the 
missionary work of the denominations 
often offer in evidence of a great 
missionary cause, the fact of con- 
tinuous calls for money,—the cry for 
missionary help expressed zz dollars 
and cents. But this may be a symp- 
tom of the very reverse. <A society 
whose chief gift to a catise is money 
will always find it hard work to find 
the money. If there are no inspiring 
forces in the missionary field that 
move men and communities to help 
themselves, inspire noble zzdependence 
rather than to propagate dependence, 
the money they ask for will be one 
more fetter, every dollar will be a nail 
in the coffin that is to hold lifeless 
things. A lust for churches, the 
ambition for statistics, a deceptive 
faith in organization,, whether the 
times are ripe for it or not, whether 
there is local material adequate to 
sustain it or not, may do much 
towards extinguishing the nobler pas- 
sion for souls, the thirst for ideas, and 


a faith in the intangible and unorgan- 
ized ‘‘Word’’ which has always been 
the prophet’s stock in trade. The 
managing prudences with but little 
steam on hand may easily create too 
much machinery,—far more superin- 
tendence than prophecy. We cannot 
raise money by scolding folks or by 
begging and teasing, let us work so 
that we will generate disinterested- 
ness by contagion. 


It is a delight to listen to the voice, 
no more heard in the old West Bos- 
ton Church, in the Wew World for 
March. And here, as always, it isa 
Singing voice and from the heights. 
Dr. Bartol’s theme is ‘‘ Cosmopolitan 
Religion.’’ ‘‘ The mind is captive in 
every creed. Cosmopolitan religion 
is a reality and a refuge, to which 
from all synods we may flee. ‘It is 
nota revolt, but a revolution,’ said 
his minister to Louis XVI., of the 
French uprising in the Paris streets a 
century ago. The split in theology 
is fundamental, and portends entire 
and lasting change, as did that sack 
of the Jewish temple, which left not 
one stone upon another. Only by 
hospitality to every creature can we 
be guests ourselves in the new temple, 
‘a house not made with hands.’’’ Dr. 
Bartol’s own service towards the fuller 
coming of this cosmopolitan religion 
has been very great. Always distrust- 
ful of organizations and himself not 
working easily in them, his word has 
been on the side of the spirit as against 
the letter in every religious commu- 
nion. For a generation past he bas 
been, perhaps it may be said with no 
invidiousness, the spiritual seer in the 
Boston pulpit, certainly in the Uni- 
tarian portion of that pulpit; and he 
is to-day the most prophet-like figure 
to be seen upon the streets of the 
Puritan city. The writer of this uote 
speaks from a gratitude yet fresh for 
this man’s noble ordination sermon 
upon ‘‘Emphasis in Religion.’’ This 
latest word is but a variation of the 
same high theme. 


NOTHING has happened for a long 
time so complimentary to the city of 
Chicago, so encouraging to represent- 
ative government as the calm but 
determined and altogether noble up- 
rising of the best citizens, irrespect- 
ive of parties, church or race to 
demand for next year a city admin- 
istration that will be conducted on 
the’ most advanced principles of 
business methods and _non-parti- 
san service. And it is gratifying 
to know that the newspapers led in 
this matter. Without their help the 
ticket headed by S. W. Allerton, a 
man given to business and not to 
politics, and supported by a cam- 
paign committee of which Lyman J. 
Gage, our banker philanthropist, the 
man who shows how wealth may en- 
noble, would have been impossible. 
All the papers in the city are support- 
ing this ‘‘ Citizen’s Ticket,’’ except 
the 7Zzmes which is owned by the 


| rival candidate, Carter Harrison, him- 
‘self a gentleman, 
‘things and for better methods than 


made for larger 


those he pursues. If the hopes of this 
citizens’ combination are even par- 
tially realized it will be a greater 
triumph for Chicago than the World’s 
Fair, or, better say, the greatest tri- 
umph of the World’s Fair. Great- 
ness produces greatness. It will be 


another illustration of George Eliot’s | 
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saying, ‘‘ The greatest reward of do- 
ing one good deed is the added power 
to do another.”’ 


THE transient and the permanent 
are as much to be considered to-day 


as ever. Parker hit on the right dis- 
tinction. It was an arraignment that 
went home. The formalists of his 


day found themselves in an embarras- 
sing position. They were sticklers 
for religion par excellence, but, alas ! 
after all they were discovered to be 
zealous only for the transient, the let- 
ter, the form that killeth. The great 
permanent hope of humanity, the 
abiding reason that demanded steady 
recognition, the persistent truth that 
could not be silenced and ought not; 
the love that consecrated all hearts 
in fellowship, the freedom that liber- 
ated all souls to expand and bring all 
human hopes, aspirations, longings, 
‘full circle’? and dominant every- 
where for good; these underlying, 
permanent forces of our wide human- 
ity were distrusted, discounted, be- 
rated and -hid from view. Creeds, 
dogmas, words and _ phrases, these 
blinding and blinded formalists mar- 
shaled to the front and bid them in 
the name of religion speak for the 
soul. With what wise airs and digni- 
fied mien they outlined their protests 
of horror and despair because an 
Emerson or a Parker, forsooth, tore 
away the illusive and the transitory 
and declared for the permanent, on- 
flowing soul, with its ever new inter- 
pretations, its assurance of a to-day’s 
life and potency. Looking back on 
the scene they now might see clearly 
the force of Tennyson’s familiar 
lines, — 
Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 


But the same class take no heed of 
the warning. It was true of the past. 
But not of this hour. They sing and 
shout, ‘‘Our little systems are for 
aye!’’ and denounce or ‘‘regret’’ 
whatsoever contradicts. The tran- 
sient shall be the permanent, they 
insist, and woe to them who say them 
per" : 

But all is doomed now as heretofore 
that builds only on forms and phrase- 
ology, on names and past revelations. 
There is always a new age, and a new 
protest, and ripe enough 1s the present 
time for revelations of its own, for less 
trammeled ways, for broader mean- 
ings and wider fellowships. 


The ‘* Unitarian’’ Name. 


We offer to our readers this week 
an exceedingly rare and valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion of the 
problem, indicated by the above cap- 
tion. We beg of our readers to read 
with deliberation, and ponder with 
unprejudiced mind, the arguments 
pro and con. : 

First, we commend the thoughtful 
and high plea of otfr young brother 
from North Carolina, found in the 
sermon department. His dream has 
been the one which, for the most part, 
has lured the workers in and for 
Unity these fifteen years. Itis of a 
Unitarianism that would forget its 
theological controversies, that by 
some sort of evolutionary transforma- 
tion will change the dogmatic root of 
the word —‘‘ Unit’’—into the eth- 
ical and humanitarian root-word — 
‘“Unity,’’ This change transforms 
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NUMBER 4 
the old theological term, ‘‘ Unita- 
rian,’’ representing primarily a doc- 
trine concerning the nature of God, 
into the new word, ‘‘ Unity-arian,”’ 
made rhythmical —Unitarian—carry- 
ing with it primarily a suggestion of 
the solidarity of the race, the kinship 
of men, the doctrine of universal 


brotherhood, suggesting rather than’ 


demanding, the thought of God in- 
dicated above. There is much that 
is alluring and inspiring in this con- 
ception and hope. We gladly and 
gratefully acknowledge its beneficent 
sway over our life, and our seyoung 
brother, Saunders, pleads well for it. 

Next, we commend the article of 
Mr. Dole, reprinted from the Free 
‘Church Record, in which he holds up 
another ideal. An open church, un- 
trammeled in its name by any dis- 
putatious traditions, a recognition of 
the new ground of union presented by 
the new basis of thought and work 
which has come into the world 
through the new and_= surprising 
doctrines of evolution and democracy. 
This is a dawning ideal which 
promises to become so large and 
bright as to make. insignificant and 
unworthy the old lines that have 
kept apart the children of reason by 
the words, ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ ‘‘ Univer- 
salist,’’ ‘‘ Trinitarian,’’ ‘‘ Christian,’’ 
etc. It would seem that the demand 
for this church is a pressing one, and 
its crystallization, in some elastic way, 
isimminent. Witness the growing ten- 
dency towards Independent and Peo- 
ple’s churches, the difhculty with 
which the Universalists hold their 
live men in leash, and the humiliating 
tardiness, reluctancy and_ timidity 
with which organized Unitarianism, 
outside of its parish organizations, 
recognizes the undogmatic and eth- 
ical basis of church life, fellowship 
and work. The continued anxiety 
concerning the theological content of 
the word, Unitarian, the gentle com- 
promises in the interest of harmony at 
the cost of clearness, the greater de- 
sire for peace within its borders than 
for a fervor that will preach its gospel 
toevery living creature, the unwilling- 
ness to ‘‘ trust to free thought and to 
trust it everywhere,’’ and to organize 
upon it. , 

This Free Church ideal, the Liberal 
Church of America, has also found 
lodgement in the heart of Unity. To 
the furtherance of it we have dedicated 
these columns. 

Concerning this idea, one of UNITY’S 
staunch and faithful contributors, one 
of the leading ministers in America, 
writes: 


‘‘As for your Free Church if what you are 
after is something to be called ‘‘the Free 
Church ’’ Iam not with youthere. I want 
a Free Church Invisible: all the churches 
so free that we can pass from one to the other 
without knowing it, exchanging nfinisters, 
exchanging ideas, but each cherishing its 
own traditions of nobility and shamed by 
its mistakes and follies into better things. 


The trouble with our brother’s 
dream is, it’s more impractical, 
strained, and far-off than the dream 
of the Free Church. When that free 
exchange he speaks of is realized the 
Free Church will have come, and the 
greatest obstacle it will have to over- 
come will be the ‘‘/¢rvaditions.’’ So 
many of those he would cherish are 
of the pugnacious. and outgrown 
kind. The barriers once were real, 
now they are not. Why not begin 
by admitting this? Why keep up 
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the costly machinery so expensive in 

money and in men to perpetuate per- 

functory and old-time distinctions ? 

‘‘ Build Thee more stately mansions, oh, my 
soul !’’ 

Lastly we call attention to the fol- 
lowing most significant letter which 
is by far the most decisivé-distinctive 
and authoritative expression of the 
convictions upon this subject that has 
reached our shores, from one who is 
acknowledged as one of the master 
thinkers of the age, the most revered, 
living leader of thought of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. He who, by com- 
mon consent, forms one in the great 
quartet of the Liberal religious 
thinkers and leaders of the age, viz., 
Channing, Emerson, Parkef, and 
Martineau. ; 

The letter came in response to a re- 
quest from the local chairman for sug- 
gestions concerning the program of 
the International Congress of Unita- 
rians to be held next September, in 
Chicago, in connection with the Col- 
umbian Exposition. 


35 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W. C., ) 
Feb. 24, 1893. 


REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES:—/Jear 
Brother :—The date of your letter, as itlies 
before me, fills me with self-reproach for my 
delay in answering it, which is due in part 
to pressure of pre-enygagements, but really 
more from the overwhelming vastness of the 
questions which your program raises. So 
considerable is this last difficulty, that I find 
it impossible, within the limits of a letter 
to plead my own excuse for offering no sug- 
gestions in support or in possible amend- 
ment of your scheme of discussion. It may 
slightly indicate the nature of my disability 
it I confess that, Unitarian as I am, I have 
always sympathized with Channing’s aloof- 
ness from any organization of Unitarianism 
as either Church or Philosophical School. 
Its doctrine of the Divine nature, as opposed 
to the Trinitarian, appears to me wrongly 
chosen for the center and designating term 
of an articulated system of faith and thought; 
being compatible and having historically 
been combined, with Materialism and 
Spiritualism, with Necesstty and Freewill, 
with Pessimism and Optimism, with the 
finality of death and with Immortality ;— 
all of them matters far more near to the 
human heart and operative in human char- 
acter and life, than the theory of distinc- 
tions or no distinctions within the Divine 
nature. It is the an/hropology of the ortho- 
dox,—their doctrines of the Fa// and of the 
nature of sin,—that demands their Trinita- 
rian /heology as a means of escape by Re- 
demption from the horrors they have pre- 
supposed. Buta Trinitarian theory of God 
does not, in itself, imply or suggest, in- 
versely, any such doctrine of Man and his 
Sin. Again and again it has been held,— 
or, at least, its equivalent,—by speculative 
ontologists Platonic and Christian, in con- 
junction with ethical and eschatological 
interpretations of-human life altogether at 
variance with the Church notions. Noth- 
ing, in this respect, hinges on the difference 
between Unity pure and simple, and Unity 
with a plural interior; so that from this 
point no coherent system of thought can be 
derived in regard to the moral and spiritual 
life of individuals and societies, and no be- 
ginning be made of permanent communion. 

With this feeling (which leaves me pain- 
fully alone) I am disqualified for member- 
ship on the Advisory Council, and obliged 
to be content with the position of a distant 
observer of your unparalleled assembly of 
peoples and religions. The more com- 
pletely your splendid hopes triumph over 
my reluctant scruples, the greater will be 
my joy. 

{ am, with brotherly affection, 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) JAMES MARTINEAU. 
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The Goal. 


In yonder distant height 
There is a star. 
And Knowledge leans her ladder thither; 
And Love doth lean her ladder there, 
And there, and thither only, 
The mind and heart of man 
May meet the goal for which they well 
aspire. 
PERRY MARSHALL, 
NEw SALEM, FRANKLIN Co., MASS, 


Andrew P. Peabody, D. D. 


The death of Dr. Andrew P. Pea- 
body has removed from the Unitarian 
ranks and from a wider field a promi- 
nent and interesting figure. In his 
own fellowship he seemed, beyond 
any other minister, to stand as a con- 
necting link between its present de- 
velopment and its early organization. 
He was graduated at Harvard College 
in 1826 at the age of fifteen. In1833 
he became minister of the South 
Parish church in Portsmouth, N. H.., 
and continued in his pastorate until 
1860, when he was called to the 
Plummer Professorship of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University, as suc- 
cessor of Dr. Huntingtoif now bishop 
of Central New York. By virtue of 
his professorship he was also preacher 
to the College. In the class-room 
and yet more in the college pulpit, 
and even yet more in private and 
personal intercourse, he won and held 
the confidence and most affectionate 
regard of the students, as the writer 
of these words can testify from direct 
knowledge and experience. In what- 
ever perplexity or trouble, the student 
could go to Dr. Peabody and was sure 
of finding in him wise counsel and, if 
need were, the way to yet more sub- 
stantial help. He treated the young 
men with a courtesy and considera- 
tion that put them in return on their 
best self-respect as well as respect and 
love for him. A whole generation of 
graduates bears him in grateful re- 
membrance to-day. 


From 1852 to 1865 Dr. Peabody 
was, in addition to the many duties 
otherwise devolving upén him, editor 
of the North American Review, a posi- 
tion which he filled with marked 
ability and eficiency. He was a man 
of great literary attainments, an om- 
nivorous student, and with a capa- 
cious memory in which he seemed to 
carry easily all that he put into it and 
to have it always conveniently at call. 
His personal reminiscences of earlier 
New England worthies were delight- 
fully interesting. Theologically he 
was conservative, in this respect stand- 
ing on the extreme right wing of the 
Unitarian fellowship. Probably no 
other minister of that fellowship has 
preached so often and with such cor- 
dial welcome in evangelical pulpits. 
This, however, was probably not due 
solely to his conservative theological 
views, but to his recognized promi- 
nence in the field of educational inter- 
ests in general, and to the fact that he 
was so little of a controversalist, at 
least for the last thirty years of his 
life. He was always heard with in- 
terest, for the man and the scholar 
were recognized behind the voice. In 
these later years he was heard with 
especial interest on those occasions 
which now and then brought him be- 
fore our larger Unitarian gatherings ; 
for the voice of an earlier time seemed 
to speak through him and to bind the 
present to the past. His personality 
had a distinct flavo:.. He has often 
been spoken of as a ‘‘ Channing 
Unitarian’’; and such he probably 
was, if by this phrase of twofold 
application it be meant that he held 
in the main those views of Jess 
and the Bible and Christianity which 
Channing held for the most of his 
life and, perhaps, to the day of 
his death. But his was a different 
order of mind from that of the great 
leader of the early Unitarian move- 
ment in this country. Dr. Peabody 
doubtless surpassed Dr. Channing in 
the extent and variety of his learning; 
but he had not the latter’s native in- 
sight and gift of prophecy. It is these 
that make and mark leadership in re- 
ligious movements and date new eras 
in the history of human faith. The 
scholar is made; the prophet, like 
the poet, is born. Withofit a grain 
of disparagement towards those whom 
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many among us to-day, by way of 


‘‘Channing Unitarians,’’ it is to be 
said and seen that the true line of in- 
heritance is indicated by the spirit 
and not by the letter, and that they 
are in the real apostolic succession 
who continue in the direction of the 
march, rather than they who would 
make a permanent city of the night’s 
camping - ground where the dead 
prophet breathed his last. But this 
is a digression suggested by the 
phrase, always twofold in its applica- 
tion, as we havesaid. It is meant in no 
criticism of Dr. Peabody’s particular 
theological attitude—-an attitude which 
‘he honestly heldtand which was native 
to his temperament, and to him justi- 
fied by his own study and scholarly 
thought. We speak rather in criti- 
cism of those who use a twofold 
phrase with a partial application. It 
is a grateful satisfaction, looking back 
to our college days and feeling our 
indebtedness to the pulpit word and» 
to the personality of the good and 
distinguished man and minister who 
has just passed from us in the fullness 
of age, to pay our personal tribute to 
his memory, and from a distance to 
lay this flower among the many that 
will cover an honored grave. 

F. lL. H. 
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A Cambridge Letter. 


DEAR Unity :—As I write, the sun 
is flooding my little room with a 
warmth and glow it has not known 
before this spring. Outside it is 
melting the snowdrifts and stirring in 
some subtile, unexplained way the 
hidden forces that will soon make 
themselves everywhere evident in 
reddening bud and springing grass. 
It seems no unfitting symbol of the 
vigorous, strength-giving personality 
of the man whom Cambridge has 
loved and honored long, and who is 
to be buried to-day. At _ twelve 
o’clock Appleton Chapel will be 
crowded with those who long to ex- 
press in some way their love and 
gratitude to Dr. Andrew Preston Pea- 
body. It would be presumptuous for 
one to write of him who knew him so 
little as I did, but at least I can tell 
Unity, what I had hoped to tell him, 
a word that seemed to me as I heard 
it, one of the sincerest, most uncon- 
scious tributes ever paid to a teacher 
of morals. Dr. Peabody was espe- 
cially interested in the Peabody 
School of this city, one of our public 
grammar schools which was named 
for him. ‘The school desired a por- 
trait of him and asked him to sit for 
one. He consented on condition that 
it should be his gift to the school, and 
the result was a very satisfactory and 
impressive portrait. A few weeks 
ago the formal presentation was made. 
This proved to be the last public ap- 
pearance of Dr. Peabody and the 
words he said at that time were his 
last public utterance. A boy of my 
acquaintance was greatly interested 
in all the proceedings, and told of the 
morning’s happenings with eagerness. 
Sometime later his brother did some 
little teasing, vexing thing that would 
ordinarily have irritated him, but, 
mirabile dictu, instead of the quick 
word, came the slow, serious remark, 
‘“ Well, I guess if you’d heard what 
Dr. Peabody said to the boys this 
morning, you’d feel as if you never 
wanted to be mean again in all your 
life.’ That was exactly what he did 
for many. He made them feel that 
they didn’t want to be mean. He 
never knew how his direct word 
shaped two entire years of my own 
life, leading it in unexpected and 
helpful ways, and if he did this for 
one who came rarely under his influ- 
ence, what must he have done for 
others! He was a part of Harvard 
University itself and the love of the 
students for him is well known. He 
came here when the student’s life was 
hard and all the conditions primitive. 


approval and praise, love to call 
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ton was the two-horse stage-coach, 
making two trips a day, and Cam. 
bridge was the rural village that 
Lowell has described it. He gradu- 
ated in 1826 and his reminiscences of 
the men who were associated with the 
university sixty-five years ago are 
most interesting. His long services 
to young people, to the university, 
to Cambridge, to the denomination 
which he honored and elevated, to 
liberal thought and loving fellowship 
everywhere, cannot be forgotten. He 
will be mourned long and sincerely 
and his place cannot be filled. 


Men and Things. 


A FRENCHMAN has lighted a coupé in- 
side and out with electric lights from stor- 
age batteries. An American proposes to 
light towns with electric lights elevated in 
a baloon made of thin aluminum. In South 
America electricity is extensively used in 
tanning processes, and its cities are becom- 
ing brilliantly illuminated with electric 
lights. 


SUCH traditions as the following form a 
precious legacy to the children of the pres. 
ent generation. They deserve to be perpet- 
uated. ‘‘ Passmore Williamson, once the 
president of the old-time Abolitionists’ 
Society, is still living and giving the people 
of Philadelphia the benefit of some of his 
wonderfulexperiences. Among other things 
he brings to mind a very excitiny trial. <A 
fugitive slave had been arrested upon Penn- 
sylvania soil and thrown into jail in Phila- 
delphia. The society’s officers immiediatel y 
made every effort to have the unfortunate 
negro released, and when the day of the 
trial arrived the court-room at Independ- 
ence Hall was crowded with an unusual 
gathering of-gpectators. Many of the best 
as well as most fashionable ladies of the 
city were among the audience. The case 
was a bitterly-fought one, and the attorney 
for the slave-owner, a noted jurist, lost 
after a memorable struggle. The trial lasted 
allday and extetided through the night; 
but, nothing daunted, the ladies remained 
at their posts until next morning, encour- 
aging the defence till victory crowned the 
cause. 


HERE is another way of trying to do a good 
thing, viz: reducing a mightyevil. An in- 
teresting experiment\is to be tried at Union 
Springs, N. Y. A committee of prominent 
residents, including the Episcopal and 
Catholic clergymen, is to assume the exclu- 
sive sale of liquor. This committee has 
published the following statement: ‘‘We 
will allow no man to pay for another man’s 
drink. We will permit no drunkenness, 
nor any approach to it. We will allow no 
one apparently under the legal age within 
our doors. We will sell to no man if by the 
proper persons we are forbidden so to do. 
To certain other persons, the names to be 
passed upon by a majority of the committee, 
we will not sell at all. We will not sell 
spirits in larger quantities than a single 
glass, except on a physician’s order, and of 
all such sales we will keeparecord. These 
and such other wholesome rules as from 
time to time we may deem desirable we will 
enforce. Our entire profits, which will be 
large, will be handed over as frequently as 
possible to the town authorities, with the 
understanding that they will be used for the 
purpose of reducing the taxation of the 
town.’’ 


TueE following shows the skill of Ameri- 
can engineers although it would be well to 
remember that this clipping is from an 
American paper. ‘‘An Geakiont occurred 


-on the Big Four system near Terre Haute, 


Ind., October 27, last, when two trains col- 
lided and wrecked the bridge over which 
they were passing. This had aspan of 122 
feet and was forty-two feet above the water, 
which was twenty-two feet deep in this 
place. The bottom of the river was filled 
with the wreckage of two engifies, sevel 
cars and their loads of freight, and the iron 
bridge, yet in two days a trestle had been 
put up solid and strong enough to allow all 
the traffic to be handled without delay until 
an iron bridge could be built in its place. 
For the second illustration, the Moenchen- 
stein bridge failure in Switzerland in June, 
1891, is quite applicable, since its details 
will hardly have faded from the memory of 
persons interested in bridge and railway 
affairs. This structure was 138 feet long 
and only about eighteen feet above the very 
shallow gravel bed of the river it crossed. 
The accident occured at 2:30 p. m., June 
14. By June 19, the combined wisdom of 
the railway, canton and national military 
engineers on duty had decided that 4 
wooden truss bridge would be the best 
means of carrying a temporary track across 
the stream, so a very pretty park of wagons 
for field telegraphy and general gore 
work was brought up, houses built, and 1 
about two weeks train service was again Te 
sumed. The difference in time between tw 
days and two weeks is a sufficient indication" 
of the skill and common sense of our rail- 
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An Answer. 


My friend? You say you do not under- 
stand 

How I can claim such almost perfectness 

Exists in him whom you regard so less 

ThanI? Yetif for you, from out the band 

Of lesser men, he stood so nobly grand 

As he has done and does for me, confess |! 

Would not a higher kind of happiness 

Be yours than yet has been? I see expand 

A rare, exquisite bloom, where you discern 

Only the leaves, mishappen, brown, and 
dull. 

You seek for faults, while I with gladness 
learn. 

Most faults are wanting in the complete 
whole. 

I see the finished structure, you the plan ; 

I find my ideal, you a common man. 


ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


What's In a Name? 


There is very little ina name. All 
genuine men care for the reality, and 
are comparatively indifferent to what 
itis called. Genuine men are willing 
to accept an opprobrious name, if 
necessary, rather than to seem to de- 
sert the reality. Nevertheless, names 
are among the incidental things that 
serve either to commend a reality, or 
sometimes, to create prejudice against 
it. Take for example, the title of a 
book, or a‘poem. As every author 
knows, the success of the work,— 
whether or not it gets a reading, may 
depend upon the choice of a title. 


to show what our modern generation | 
are trying to make it mean. It stands 

in the dictionary for an old and unim- 

portant issue ; it stands for a narrow 

sect, and a metaphysical negation. It 

hardly suggests the wealth of the new 

wine which the new explanation 

would seek to pour into the old bottle. 

All this, of course, is of little im- 

portance to broad-minded and earnest 

Unitarians, who, like our good friend, 

Mr. Wendte, know the reality so well 

themselves, that they can scarcely 

conceive of the state of mind of those, 

to whom the familiar name calls up 
anything different from what they are 
thinking of. But some of ‘us also 
sympathize with those quite outside 
Unitarian traditions, to whom, for 
various reasons, the name Unitarian, 
if it means anything, calls up ideas of 
a dogmatic contest over brief texts, 
of a chilly meeting house, and a bar- 
ren service, of a respectability without 
enthusiasm, of a rather complacant 
sect. What has the modern reality 
in religion to do with the mere brief 
phase of transition during the first 
half of this century through which 
Puritanism was cautiously feeling its 
way towards the light? 

We have also in mind the increas- 
ing number of liberal persons and lib- 
eral churches, who are everywhere 
showing their heads like the young 
corn in the spring time. Some of 
them have been Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians. Some have come into 
religion from the dusty road of Ma- 
terialism. These independent liber 

als, who have worked out their 
thought simply by the motion of the 


It is the same with political names. 
While the name of Washington com- 
mends a state as a good place to live 
in, we can think of certain historical 
names which would make perpetual 
reproach. It is safe to say that a 
party, however well-meaning, which 
bore the name of Know-Nothing 
would be foredoomed to death. The 
fact is, there are certain names that 
truthfully fit the reality, while other 
names lead to misapprehension. We 
should be sorry, for example, if a 
particularly high-minded friend had 
to be addressed as Mr. Trickster and 
we should almost despair of his ap- 
pointment as a judge, or his election 
as governor. 

There are names also, that having 
had a history, can with difficulty be 
divorced from the facts of their his- 
tory, so as to become available for 
describing a new departure. The 
name Orthodox, or Presbyterian, for 
example, has nothing in itself which 
night prevent its use by a Society for 
Kthical Culture, but its history would 
almost make it tell a. lie in such a 
new connection. 

Here now is the Unitarian name. 
The people who bear it have become 
accustomed to care much for reality 
and little for names. Does this name 
serve to help or hinder the spread of 
the reality ? Does the name commend 
the thing or create some slight preju- 
dice against it? I believe that the 
name Unitarian to-day stands some- 
what as the name of Jew stood at the 
beginning of the Christian Church. 
The name of the Jew was dear to 
those who held it; but it was a barrier 
to others. The Christian movement 
was a growth from Judaism and 
might have been still called by the 
old and familar name. But it would 
have needed explanation whenever it 
was so used. It would have misled 
Gentiles who knew the-history of the 
old Judaism but dld not yet under- 
Stand what this new Judaism was. 
The old name, therefore, would have 
been unfortunate for use in winning 
converts. 

Now if one cares to look up the 
name Unitarian in any dictionary or 
encyclopedia, one will find that the 
name has acquired a historical sense 
but it would be at once necessary to 


Zeit-Geist in and about them, will 
mever bear the name Unitarian. The 
new movement in America is too large 
already to accept what has been only 
the name of a sect. We are all look- 
ing for better union and co-operation 
among the best religious people. It 
it almost ridiculous that the new 
union, which is unlike anything that 
has ever been in the world, should be 
expected to march under what was 
once only the flag of a party albeit a 
useful and honorable party. The new 
movement deserves and will demand 
a new flag and a new name, unspoiled 
by the traditions of controversy.— C. 
F. Dole, in Free Church Record. 


‘A Liberal Round-up in Chicago. 


The somewhat ranchy headline 
above, merely means to. inti- 
mate that finally the representatives 
of the various liberal movements in 
Chicago and near vicinity have 
formed themselves into a very pleas- 
ant social fraternity. At the last 
meeting representatives of some fif- 
teen liberal societies of one kind or 
another looked each other squarely in 
the face across a well-loaded table at 
the Tremont House. A more mis- 
cellaneous company,theoretically can- 
sidered, could not well be gotten to- 
gether. There were  Unitarians, 
Universalists, with one or two con- 
spicuous absences, Independents, 
Ethical Culturists, and a_ representa- 
tive of one of the current sentiments 
which sees no earthly use for muinis- 
ters or churches. 
, Strange asit may seem, however, 
it was avery congenial set of men. 
Having peered at each other so long 
over our theological hedge-rows, or 
through the little end of our denomi- 
national telescopes, there was probably 
an element of curigsity, at least on 
my part, in getting a short range 
view of the other heretics. To be 
sure the points of theological contact 
were few and far between. But on 
the broad lines of humanitarian help- 
fulness, every man found himself in 
hearty fellowship with every other 
man. 

It is curious to see, when men 
climb down from their dogmas, and 
get away from their denominational 
apron strings and meet on the plane 
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they haveincommon. The Ethical | 
Culturist is no whit behind his other 


help man. In fact his enthusiasm 
and deep spiritual insight into human 
needs rather discount some of us. 
Even our brother who _ thrashes 
weekly the old straw about the ‘‘super- 
stitions of the clergy and the bondage 
of the church,’’ was found to be a 
very warm-hearted, earnest-minded 
gentleman. 
It is proposed that this company 
shalldine together every two weeks 
or sq. There is no organization, no 
name, no officers except a secretary, 
and no formality. It is too early in the 
game to say just what this association 
of liberal men will accomplish of im- 
portance. No one supposes that it is 
the dawn of the millennium. No vis- 
ionary has yet proposed that we aban- 
don our individual beliefs and get up 
anew creed. Neither Thomas, Swing, 
nor Rabbi Hirsch have. I believe, made 
overtures to either the Unitarian or 
Universalist denominations, nor have 
I heard that the last named bodies pro- 
pose toturn Jews or Independents. In 
fact of late there has thus far been a 
conspicuous lack of those utopian 
propositions for denominational unity 
which is the stock in trade of some, 
the denominational nightmare of 
others. Andit may be authoritatively 
stated for the benefit of those in our 
own denomination, who might either 
fear, or hope, that some of us will 
pack up and move out of our denom- 
inational household, that there will 
be no desertions from the Univer- 
salist ranks. Seriously speaking, 
however, this social coming together 
of the ,various types of liberality 
in this western city may have no 
other result than to deepen a gener- 
ous sense of fraternity and mutual re- 
spect; something worth doing, as 
every one will agree. Still there are 
some phases of this new liberal asso- 
ciation which even at this early stage 
are, to say the least, significant, if 
not prophetic. There is a common 
feeling that without abandoning our 
denominational affiliations, or inter- 
fering with individual and local work, 
the time has come when the liberal 
element in Chicago must pul] together 
on humanitarian lines. That in the 
face of humanitarian problems press- 
ing for recognition and solution, our 
present form of guerrilla warfare is in- 
sufficient and uneconomic. Co-oper- 
ation isthe magic word ofthe century. 
Why not invoke its magic in the re- 
lated interests of liberal humanitarian 
effort? 
One cannot but hope that this state- 
ment may harden into some form of 
reality. Probably unity is out of the 
question. Each liberal movement 
hardened at the edges, will scarcely 
soften enough to coalesce in organic 
union. The word is Confederacy rather 
than union. But for the liberal forces 
in the face of modern social problems, 
problems of the most vitalimportance, 
to continue to fight much longer in is- 
olated detachments is scarcely less 
than a crime. 
This common feeling has begun at 
this early stage to take form. First it 
is proposed to discuss some important 
topic at each meeting, giving the dis- 
cussion as wide publicity as possible, 
Second, arrangements for a banquet are 
underway asa means of extending this 
fraternity of feeling and interest to the 
liberal constituency of the city. Third, 
to arrange for a series of religious 
mass meetings, with possibly occa- 
sional concerts, on Sunday afternoons, 
at the auditorium or at one of the 
theatres during the season of the Fair. 
Here then is the first practical mani- 
manifestation of the spirit of the 
Liberal Club. 
It is premature to draw any conclu- 
sions from what has been done in so 
few meetings. It is not even certain 
that what has been outlined will be 
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much is certain, it isa step in the 
right direction. 
liberal brethren in earnest desire to | is 


The logic of things 
in the direction of the broadest 
possible liberal confederacy. The in- 
evitable will sooner or later happen. 
A liberal confederacy is one of the in- 
evitables.—R. A. White, Pastor of the 
Englewovd Universalist Church, Cht- 
cago, in March number of the Univer- 
salist Monthly. 


The Old Granary Burying Ground 
in Boston. 


In 1754, a man stood with bowed 

head by the side of an open grave, 

while a black-robed minister pro- 

nounced the solemn service for the 

dead. When the last word had been 

spoken, the man turned sadly away 

and a few days after a modest stone 

proclaimed the love and reverence 

S3enjamin Franklin had for his father. 

One blustering March day in 1770, an 

angry mob of men crowded this same 

inclosed plot of land. In place of the 

solemn stillness, fierce mutterings and 

loud threats were heard, and above 
the minister’s low-spoken ‘‘Dust thou 

art,’’ came the hoarse ‘‘Revenge,”’ of 

the crowd, as the victims of the Bos- 

ton Massacre were lowered into one 
grave. Ina quiet nookof the same 
ground did Peter Faneuil find his final 
resting-place, leaving a lasting monu- 
ment in the hall that bears his name. 

Hither came the bold patriot, Paul 
Kevere, on his last ride, when the lips 
that had warned the startled farmers 
were cold in death. Inthe Hancock 
tomb, near the Park Street church, 
crumbles the dust of the hand that 
was the first to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, though it bid fair to 
be its own death warrant. The yawn- 
ing cavern of an old tomb, near the 
center of the yard, contains the re- 
mains of Samuel Adaffis, whose mem- 
ory is perpetuated by a magnificent 
statute in Dock Square._ Nine august 
governors of the colony and the state 
rest here. Six learned doctors of di- 
vinity mingle their ashes in quiet 
peace, their knotty theological dis- 
putes at length settled. Wrapped in 
his ermine robes, Chief Justice Sewall 
reposes in the family vault. 

Long ago all burials in the ancient 
graveyard ceased. Tall buildings, 
palpitating with commercial life, have 
hemmed itin. Paths there are none. 
Admittance there is none. Occasion- 
ally, a loiterer peers through the iron 
grating of the fence that sturdily 
forbids encroachments from _ the 
crowding world. It isthe seal of a 
death, stamped on the teeming life of 
a great city; a vivid allegory, a strik- 
ing contrast. Boston is unique in this 
feature; yet few Bostonians appreciate 
it. 

Along time ago, there lived a man 
who had never been in Boston. At last, 
the proud moment came when he 
found himself within the great arch of 
a Boston depot. At the Tremont 
House, the autocratic clerk assigned 
him to a side room. ‘‘Now for the 
busy hum of city life,’’ said he, as he 
jumped out of bed the next morning 
and looked out of his window. But be- 
fore him stretched the dreary loneli- 
ness of the Granary Burying Ground. 
He promptly changed his abode.to 
the Parker House, making sure of a 
front room. ‘‘No more graveyards, 
for me,’’ he remarked. After dinner, 
he drew his chair to the window, for an 
idle moment. But hardly was he 
seated when the grim solemnity of the 
serried tomb-stones in the King’s 
Chapel Burying Ground dawned upon 
his startled vision. ‘‘I will go to the 
Common, Boston’s great play-ground,” 
he said, in his desperation. In one 
corner of the Common he found a 
graveyard. He took the next train 
home! 

But, after all, it is greatly to the 
credit of the city that reverence for 
the graves of their ancestors has prov- 
ed stronger than commercial instincts. 
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* Shum Hooy Pulpit. 


Unitarian Religion and the Uni- 


tarian Name. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. FREDERIC W. 
SANDERS, BEFORE THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


For many years there has been con- 
siderable dissatisfaction within our 
fellowship of liberal churches in ref- 
erence to the denominational name. 
Like all truly reformatory movements 
Unitarianism has undergone no little 
modification since its birth in Amer- 
ica; and a large number ot represen- 
tative men within the movement feel 
that it has outgrown its name,—that 
inasmuch as anti-trinitarianism is a 
mere incident in the modern attitude 
of Unitarians toward religion, we 
ought not to preserve a name which 
has reference to the trinitarian contro- 
versy, when that which marks us 
to-day is zo/ our opinion, or creed, as 
to this particular dogma, but rather 
our freedom from the thralldom of 
creed, leaving us at liberty to accept 
new truth whenever and wherever we 
may meetit. This is sometimes ex- 
pressed by saying that the object, the 
controlling purpose, of our religious 
fellowship isto build up character, not 
to maintain a creed. We believe in 
progress in religious culture as well 
as in secular matters, and distrust our 
ability to formulate a creed /o-day 
which can accurately express the con- 
ception of religious truth which will 
be ours /o-morrow. 

In accordance with this feeling it 
has been proposed that we abandon 
the Unitarian name (which seems to 
many to savor of a somewhat narrow 
denominationalism, or sectarianism ), 
and adopt one which shall indicate 
the breadth and freedom of our fel- 
lowship, its freedom from ‘‘7sms,’’— 
such as the ‘‘ #vee Church of Amer- 
ica.’’ Qne of our churches on the 
Pacific Coast has recently taken a step 
in this direction. It has dropped the 
word ‘‘ Unitarian’’ from its name, 
reorganized and now calls itself 
‘The First Avee Church of Tacoma,’’ 
instead of ‘‘The First Unitarian.’’ 
In the manifesto accompanying this 
action we are told that the church 
intends to continue to act with the 
conferences of the Pacific Slope, but 
that Unitarianzwv, like all other 
‘‘isms,’’ savors of narrowness, and 
that therefore the church felt bound 
to give up the name. The new bond 
of union isasfollows: ‘‘* This society 
has for its aim the pursuit of truth, 
the exercise of love, the realization 
of moral ideals, and welcomes to its 
fellowship a// persons, whatever their 
theological views, who may desire to 
join them. Membership, therefore, 
involves simply the signing of this 
bond of union and by-laws, the latter 
simply providing for the business 
management of the church, and no 
assent to any theological creed or 
statement of belief is required.’’ The 
manifesto goes on tosay: ‘* Having 
adopted a basisof fellowship as broad 
as humanity itself, it is obvious that 
the denominational name ‘ Unita- 
rian,’ as yet unreclaimed from sec- 
tarian limitations, can no _ longer 
describe adequately the wzdenomina- 
tional character of the church, 
planted, as it is, upon a foundation 
broader than Christian, broader than 
Unitarian, namely, //uman.’’ 

Now, with the new dond of union 
of the Tacoma church, I have no 
word of fault to find. It expresses a 
noble purpose, which may well unite 
aspiring souls in a true church ; and 
it is similar to the bond of many 
other Unitarian churches. Further- 
more, while it seems to me entirely 
unnecessary that the name should be 
changed, I have no objection to the 
new one. Quite a number of Unita- 
rian societies have similar names,—as 
those of Baltimore, Md., and Presque 


Isle, Me., which are called, respect- 
ively, the ‘‘First Independent Church’’ 
and the ‘‘Karst Independent Society”’ ; 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ church in 
Chicago, which has the beautiful 
name, ‘‘All Souls Church; that of 
Aitkin, Minn., known as the ‘‘Aitkin 
Liberal Society’’; that of Arcadia, 
Wis., known as_ the ‘“ People’s 
Church’’; that of Streator, Il.,known 
as the ‘‘Church of Good Will to 
Men’’; and that of Baraboo, Wis. (or- 
ganized in 1865), known as the ‘‘Free 
Congregational Society.’’ ‘‘ The Free 
Church of Tacoma’’ is a good name, 
and as long as it does not get con- 
fused with that narrow sect of Presby- 
terians, the Free Church of Scotland, 
which recently expelled Prof.W. Rob- 
ertson Smith from its bosom because 
he would s/udy the Bible, instead of 
accepting as gospel what his prede- 
cessors had said about it,—as long, I 
say, as the Free Church of Tacoma 
preserves its identity from confusion 
with this and other so-called ‘‘ free 
churches,’’ no harmisdone. But the 
fact remains that ‘‘free’’ and ‘‘liberal’’ 
belong toa class of epithets so indefi- 
nite as to be frequently used in the 
most various connections ; and there- 
fore, as a simple matter of expediency, 
if, as seems to be the wish of our Ta- 
coma brethren, it is desired that the 
name shall indicate the true character 
of the church, it seems to me that 
‘‘Unitarian’’ would serve the purpose 
better than ‘‘ Free’’ or ‘‘ Liberal,’’— 
which are sometimes adopted by Trin- 
itarian Congregationalists, by Presby- 
terians, and by other sects. The 
present Andover School of Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists are coming to 
be spoken of as ‘‘ Liberal Congrega- 
tionalists,’’—a designation equally ap- 
plicable to them, to us, and to our 
Tacoma friends; but one which, of 
itself, tells: little of the principles of 
the church. ‘‘Unitarian,’’ on the 
other hand, does suggest, to those 
who know anything of it, a /beral 
movement in religion which has got- 
ten clear of the bondage of creed. 

It is true that one cannot tell a 
man’s exact theological position from 
the fact that he calls himself a Unita- 
rian; it istrue thata few Unitarians— 
very few—regard the Bible—Old Tes- 
tament and New—as a direct and 
miraculous revelation from God ; it is 
true that there are probably a few 
within the fold of Unitarianism who 
are little more than Arians, looking 
upon Jesus asa supernatural being, 
but slightly inferior to God the 
Father, and that still others believe 
him to have been the Messiah, or 
Christ, foretold in the Old Testament. 
But it is utterly false that any of these 
views are representative of Unitarian- 
ism to-day ; their existence within its 
fellowship is only an evidence of the 
breadth of Unitarianism, which, to 
quote the Tacoma bond of union, 
‘‘welcomes to its fellowship a// per- 
sons, whatever their theological views, 
who may desire to join them [it].”’ 
The characteristic attribute of Unita- 
rianism to-day is its insistence upon 
character rather than creed, upon re- 
ligious freedom and fellowship, upon 
spiritual religion rather than credal 
theology. 

I do not deny that in its inception 
American Unitarianism clung to the 
special inspiration of the Bible, while 
insisting that it should receive a more 
rational and at the same time a more 
Spiritual interpretation, and while it 
also insisted upon the right and duty 
of man to apply his hea-eive reason 
to the interpretation of the Bible and 
of the problems of life. I do. not 
deny that Emerson and Parker and 
Frothingham were broader than the 
mass of Unitarians in their day ; and 
that forty years ago the greater num- 
ber of Unitarians looked upon such 
views as theirs with disfavor. I do 
not deny that even in our own day a 
mistaken conservatism has unduly 


representative gatherings. But I in, 
sist, nevertheless, that, as a whole, 
the Unitarian church of our day de- 
lights to honor such men as Theodore 
Parker, Samuel Longfellow and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, as Unitarian proph- 
ets; and that so much of narrowness 
as shows itself in such things as in- 
sisting upon the designation ‘‘Chris- 
tian,’’ and the disposition to confine 
Unitarian fellowship to such as call 
themselves by this name, is rapidly 
passing away. While in some parts 
of the country there are many of the 
Unitarian body who want fellowship 
with none but ‘‘Unitarian Christians,” 
that is but the zudividual feeling of 
these persons, zofa part of Unitarian- 
ism. Personally, it seems to me ill- 
judged to retain the epithet ‘‘Chris- 
tian,’’ since the Greek word ‘‘Christ’’ 
is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
‘‘Messiah’’ (the anointed), and the 
use of the term would seem to indi- 
cate our belief that Jesus’ ministry 
was the fulfillment of the Jewish 
prophecies of the glorious temporal 
reign of a Davidic king, whereas we 
really mean that we revere /esus, 
which is very different from believing 
him to be the Jewish Messiah. But 
to withdraw from a fellowship which 
embraces these conservative ‘‘Chris- 
tians’’ as well as our more liberal 
selves, would seem to savor somewhat 
of that illiberal sectarianism against 
which the Tacoma friends protest. 
It is their boast that they welcome to 
their fellowship ‘‘a// persons, what- 
ever their theological views, who may 
desire to join them.’’ This is what 
the Unitarian church does,—although, 
be it admitted, not without protest 
from some of its more conservative 
members. To desert the body be- 
cause of the halting conservatism of 
its more timid members,—whose sen- 
timents, however, do not control the 
fellowship,— seems to be really en- 
couraging sectarianism, however un- 
consciously. 

No man, I believe, objects more 
than I to the narrowing pettiness of 
sectarianism and denominational lines; 
and I believe that to-day the Unita- 
rian church is something larger and 
broader than what is ordinarily im- 
plied when we speak of a denomina- 
tion or a sect; and I believe farther 
that the broad-minded Unitarians of 
catholic sympathies, by remaining in 
the body, can and will make it still 
broader, till Unitarianism shall come 
to be recognized as the Catholic relig- 
ion, the Church of All Souls! But 
our prejudice against the words ‘‘de- 
nominations’’ and ‘“‘sect,’’ should not 
close our eyes to reason or blind us to 
facts. In so far as we are cut off 
from other churches we avea sect, and 
in bearing a specific name we are a 
denomination. Strictly speaking, we 
must be a denominational sect in or- 
der to accomplish anything as a body. 
In cutting itself away from the Uni- 
tarian church, the Tacoma society has 
already started a zew sect,—instead of 
discouraging sectarianism it increases 
it; and as soon as another church 
unites with the Tacoma society in the 
fellowship of the ‘‘Free Church,’’ we 
shall have another denomination. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Unitarian church exhibits the most 
perfect form of Congregationalism. 
Each individual society is entirely in- 
dependent; perfectly free to pursue 
the truth, to exercise love, and to 
seek the realization of the moral 
ideal, after: its own fashion. The 
Unitarian body’ is merely a fellowship 
of these independent societies for the 
uplifting of man’s life: a fellowship 
which believes that in union there 4s 
strength ; that by taking counsel to- 
gether they may better learn their 
weakness. and their strength; that 
thereby they will be better able to do 
their individual work, and to do for 
the world at large what no one of 
them could do singly toward enlarg- 


restricted the action of some of our 


“ing and ennobling life. 


ship is open to all; but of course a// 
churches are not zm it, do not act 
with it, simply because all men and 
all churches have not the same ideas. 
the same zdea/s. We seek the truth - 
so, I suppose, do the Baptist churches: 
but they do not unite with us, be- 
cause they look for it in a different 
direction. They look backward for 
it; we look forward. T7hey think 
that it is all contained in certain 
Scriptures written some two to three 
thousand years ago, and that man’s 
whole duty is to obey implicitly the 
directions therein contained; we be- 
lieve that we can only reach it by 
looking all about us and learning 
more and more of the work which 
God is still engaged upon,—the u/7- 
verse, our Bible, that which we recog- 
nize as the vevelation of God. ‘The 
Tacoma church, Dr. Talmage’s 
church, and this church have the 
same general object, the realization of 
the ideal ; but as between these three 
churches there must be at least /wo 
sects; for the Calvinistic Biblical 
ideal must be sought in a different 
direction from ours. Sectarianism. 
then, begins in this case when the 
Tacoma church and ours separate 
from the Brooklyn Tabernacle. But 
I cannot see that our line of march 
and that of the Tacoma church are 
so different that we need to separate, 
carrying sectarianism still further. 
Sectarianism is necessary as long as 
human culture is so ununiform that 
men’s ideals are fundamentally differ- 
ent; but though necessary, it is a 
necessary evil, in that it is a sign that 
man’s thought has not reached that 
ideal unity which comes from grasp- 
ing the whole truth, seeing it as it is 
in its completeness. The ideal, the 
unifarian ideal is the harmonious de- 
velopment of all that is; its thesis is 
the underlying wzz/y of all that is, 
and it looks to the day when this 
unity shall be manifest. To uzz/y, to 
bring things into relation with one 
another, is to explain. He who is 
worthy of the Unitarian name is one 
who grasps the full meaning of this, 
and makes uzzty his zdeal, who sees 
that progress is unification, that to 
bring all things into relation is to ex- 
plain the universe, that the end of 
life is to unify all that is,—that /hzs, 
the realization of unity, is the reali- 
zation of the ideal ! 

Let me now call your attention once 
more to that part of the Tacoma man- 
ifesto which is to the effect that ‘‘ the 
denominational name ‘ Unitarian’ ”’ 
is unsuitable to the ‘‘ undenomina- 
tional character’’ of the Tacoma 
church, ‘‘ planted, as it is, upon a 
foundation broader than Christian, 
broader than Unitarian, namely, //v- 
man.’ Against this statement | 
earnestly protest, and I insist that the 
Humanitarian church is not more, 
but much less broad than the Unz7/a- 
r1an., 

I cannot understand why both 
friends and enemies of the Unitarian 
name should be so overcome by cer- 
tain of its historical associations as to 
remain blind to its grandeur and its 
beauty. Why should we hesitate to 
accept the largest, best, and truest 
sense of ‘‘ Unitarian,’? simply be- 
cause thev who first used it saw not 
its fullness, and, in rejecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity and reaching 
out to the Divine Unity, ‘‘ builded 
better than they knew?’’ The Unt- 
tarian church! ‘The church that be- 
lieves in Unity, in the oneness of all 
that is! I can conceive of no higher 
attainment for the church of the 
future, the Catholic church of All 
Souls, than that it should live up to 
the Unitarian name! The Human 
tarian church dwells upon one aspect 
of Unitarian thought—the Father 
hood of God, and its corollary, the 
Brotherhood of Man. But the Father 
hood of God is not the highest concep: 
tion of the Divine; the brotherho 
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of religion. ‘‘God is spirit.’’ Re- 
ligion is the sense of our relation to 
this Spirit, our relation to the Power 
that controls the Universe, our rela- 
tion to God, who is, as Unitarianism 
sees, the soul of the Universe. True 
Unitarianism, then, means not only 
that God is the cause of our being, 
that he is our Father; but that in 
him ‘‘ we live and move and have our 
being.’’ It means that, in greater or 
less degree, according to our measure 
of perfection, the Divine Spirit is zz 
us, andin allthat is. It means not 
only the brotherhood of man, but the 
kinship of man with a@// that is! 

Ethics is not religion. It is.a part 
of it, and often it is for us the most 
important part; but that is a narrow 
conception of religion which considers 
alone men’s relations to one another. 
For the sake of simplicity and con- 
venience we may sometimes consider 
man apart from the rest of the Uni- 
verse. But this 1s only a crude arti- 
fice. Man’s true relations to his 
brother cannot be rightly understood 
unless his relation to ail else that is, 
is taken into consideration. True 
Unitarian religion does not and can- 
not lose sight of this great truth; the 
religion that is simply ‘‘ Human’’ can 
and sometimes does. It is true that 
in man we find the most perfect, the 
highest individual expression of the 
Divine: but the whole tree is more 
than one of its blossoms, or than all 
of them collectively ; the life itself is 
greater than the living flower; the 
cause is greater than the effect. Man 
is but one, albeit the greatest, product 
of the Eternal Potentiality,— the 
Spirit which we call God ! 

Some would have it that Unitarian- 
ism teaches ‘‘ mere morality,’’ to the 
neglect of religion. There could be 
no greater mistake. Unitarianism 
does, indeed, insist that the religious 
man must be moral, that true religion 
is impossible without morality; but 
it insists no less strenuously that re- 
ligion is far more than ethics, that it 
touches a// of life. And because of 
this fact, it seems to me that Unitari- 
anism honors religion more than any 
other faith does. The Unitarian has 
little regard for Sunday religion, for 
church religion ; he believes that /7fe 
is a unit, and that religion is the key 
to life, the guide to right living. As 
such, it has relation to the fvue and 
the deautiful, no less than to the good. 
Unitarianism recognizes that the high- 
est morality is impossible without the 
greatest reverence for truth, the most 
exalted love of the beautiful. For 
what is sometimes called the merely 
moral man,—the man whose narrow 
life is summed up in a_ literal 
obedience to, let us say, the ten com- 
mandments; but whose heart is 
never stirred with reverent admiration 
for the wonder and the beauty of the 
Universe, never moved with the hun- 
ger for knowledge, the divine curi- 
osity to understand, so far as in him 
lies, the world in which he moves,— 
for such a man, with all his morality, 
Unitarianism has the profoundest 
pity. It feels that such a life, so con- 
fined and so empty, is almost mean- 
ingless, and it longs to give this man 
the comfort of religion, to lead him 
to open his heart and mind to all 
there is in the Universe about him, to 
tell him of the great World-Spirit, 
and teach him his relation to all that 
is ! 


You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful people ; why not 
make earnest effort to confer that 
You will find 
half the battle is gained if you never 
anything 


pleasure on others? 


allow yourself to 
gloomy. 


say 


« 


Watts—Every man has his own se- 
Potts—Yes, in- 
deed. Even the happiest-appearing 
man has: a skeleton in his midst.— 


cret sorrow, I guess. 


She Study Gable. 


The under-mentioned books will be mailed. postage 
Sree upon the réeipt of the adver tis ced price, by Witl 
tam R. Hill, bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St. 
Caicago. 
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Making the Tariff Plain. 


The last presidential campaign was 
the most remarkable within the mem- 
ory of men of the younger genera- 
tion. Not since the great anti-slavery 
crusade has there been such a vital 
question of morality before the peo- 
ple, and such a loosening of old party 
ties. The younger voters roused 
themselves to grapple with this 
moral question, as a moral and not a 
political question. And the result of 
the sober, silent consideration they 
have given the matter for the past 
two years, as voiced in the verdict of 
last November, was a complete sur- 
prise to the veterans of both parties. 
It was called a Republican defeat and 
a Democratic victory, but it seems to 
us both more and less than that. It 
was the death of both of. the old par- 
ties and the birth of a new party, a 
party that is no more Democratic than 
the swan of Anderson’s story was a 
duck because it happened to be 
hatched in the nest of the ducks. 

What this new party is can be seen 
by its literature. ‘‘ Taxation and 
Work’’* by Edward Atkinson is 
one of the volumes of the last cam- 
paign, and ‘* The Farmers’ Tariff 
Manual,’’+ by a Michigan farmer 
named Daniel Strange is another. 

The style of Mr. Atkinson’s work 
is well known—clear and simple and 
a little inclined to dogmatism. Mr. 
Strange is less known, and judged 
by the present work he seéms some- 
what prone to repetition. But the 
main theme of both volumes is not 
party victory or condemnation of op- 
ponents, but the enunciation of those 
principles of fairness and justice, of 
honor and honesty that every govern- 
ment must practice that would not 
perish from the face of the earth. 

Mr. Atkinson shows in an especially 
luminous manner how free-trade and 
peace, war and protection go hand in 
hand. Europe has only the same 
area as the United States. Yet by 
its division into hostile states with 
many frontiers and countless custom- 
houses and costly duties, it compels 
an expenditure of money for soldiers 
and custom offices that would be 
equivalent to a taxation of two hun- 
dred dollars for every farmer of the 
United States, if we lived under that 
system and raised an equal sum. 

By our free trade from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes we escape that tre- 
mendous burden and the incessant 
wars that such enormous bodies of 
soldiers provoke. Simply by treating 
our neighbors as friends and not as 
foes, simply by welcoming the grain 
of the West in New England and the 
manufactures of New England in the 
West, free of all tariff, we make that 
enormous annual gain in money and 
morals—a gain that Mr. Atkinson 
thinks gives us the ‘‘ key to the com- 
merce of the world.”’ A. W. G. 


The Poems of William Watson. 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


This volume contains  ‘‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave and Other Poems, ’’ the 
poems in ‘‘ Lachryme Musarum ”’ 
and a long poem‘‘ The Prince’s 
Quest,’’ first published about a dozen 
years ago, and a few other early 
poems. It is greatly to be feared that 
Mr. Watson’s recent attack-of nervous 


New 


put him ors concours in the race 
for the laureate’s crown. He is the 
youngest of the competitors, having 


* Taxation and Work, a series of Treatises on the 
Tariff and the Currency, by Edward Atkinson, 
LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 


Indianapolis Journal. | 


+The Farmer’s Tariff Manual by Daniel Strange 


excitement, not to say insanity, has’ 


been born about 1855. What he has 
already accomplished seems less re- 
markable when we remember that 
Keats died at twenty-five, Shelley at 
thirty, and Byron at thirty-six. Mr. 
Watson’s work bears no comparison 
with that of this trinity of genius, one 
member of which always suggests the 
others. And there is no reason to be- 
lieve that if he should go on writing 
indefinitely he would attain to their 
standard. There is poetry, which, 
with many faults, is prophetic of some 
better thing to come, because its 
faults are those of exuberance, those 
of a lusty youth. There is also 
poetry that has no such faults and 
which has no such promise. It isthe 
poetry of an early ripeness and Mr. 
Watson's is of this sort. It is highly 
intellectual ; it abounds in admirable 
phrases, remarkable for their curious 
felicity and for their suggestiveness. 
A lover of Wordsworth he writes with- 
his eye upon the object. What he 
lacks is force of feeling and the lyrical 
cry. His long poem upon Words- 
worth impresses us as a better poem 
than the ‘‘Lachrymz Musarum,’’ 

his monody upon Tennyson. What- 
ever his limitations, he is the strong- 
est of the younger English poets, and 
he is not disqualified as Swinburne 
and Morris are by things already 
written. If he has not Swinburne’s 
lyrical genius, neither has his super- 
fluity and sweetness, reminding one of 
the New England matron’s assurance 
to her minister, who was protesting 
against an excess of molasses in his 
tea. ‘‘If it were all molasses it 
would be none too sweet for you. ’”’ 
As for Morris, a laureate in whose 
Utopia the present Houses of Parlia- 
ment are used for the storage of 
manure, would be a very funny lau- 
reate. J. W.C 


The History of Early English Literature. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


A book of 500 pages on the history 
of English poetry from its beginnings 
to the accession of Alfred in 871 
means a most liberal and expansive 
treatment of the theme. It is the 
author’s hope to write the history of 
English poetry in its entire length, 
but if the whole history is to be in 
this proportion, hardly can he finish 
it unless his life is preternatually 
prolonged. But this book Stopford 
Brooke has written coz amore, he 
tells us that he had to write it; and 
he has written it in a manner that 
shows on every page that it is a lover’s 
work. There was nothing like the 
English poetry of the two centuries 
before A/lfred anywhere else in Europe. 
It is interesting on this account but 
still more interesting in its relations 
to the general course of English poe- 
try. ‘‘It will be seen that a great 
number of the main branches of the 
tree of English poetry had already 
opened out at this time from the stem 
and that the ideal and sentimental 
elements of the earliest poetry have 
continued, with natural changes up 
to the present day.’’ The treatment 
of Beowulf, after a first chapter on 
‘‘Widsith, Deor andthe Scop,’’—the 
last a generic name, the two former 
possibly names of individual min- 
strels,—is continued through several 
chapters. Next weshave ‘‘The Con- 
quest and Literature,’’ ‘‘Armor and 
War in Poetry,’’ ‘‘The Settlement in 
Poetry,’’ a chapter on ‘“The Sea,’’ as 
affecting the early song and very in- 
teresting chapters on ‘‘Christianity 
and Ljiterature’’ and ‘‘ Monasticism 
and Literature,’’ and then two succes- 
sions of very interesting chapters on 
Czedmon and Cynewolf. A great many 
pages of Mr. Brooke’s volume are not 
his own work entirely. They are trans- 
lations from the different poems 
which he analyzes and describes. 
He has no confidence in prose trans- 
lations of poetry and as little in the 
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form and spirit of the early minstrelsy. 
He has exercised much ingenuity in 
the elaboration of verse forms answer- 
ing to his ideas of the exigency of the 
situation. He has certainly given us 
living things, and he has not, he as- 
sures us added anything to the orig- 
inal matter from his own fancy or 
imagination. 4: -W-S, 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


In Spirit and In Truth. Kssays by younger min- 


isters of the Unitarian Church. Boston : Geo. H. 
Ellis. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 163, $1.00 
Ruminations. The Ideal American Lady and 
other Essays. By Paul Siegvolk. New York: G 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 423, $1.50. 
Louis Agassiz: His Life and Work. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, LL.D. New York: G. P. Put 


nam’s Sons. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 227, 
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“THE SAFE SIDE: 


A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of 
Christ.’’ 

New Edition, revised, enlarged and improved, 

This book is printed on first-class laid paper, is bound 
in best English cloth, and contains 475 pages divided 
into 21 chapters. 

The following are extracts from (Jetters which are 
published in full in the Prospectus : 


From Hon. Andrew Dixon White, United States Minister 
to Itwssia. 


l have delayed acknowledging your book until 1 could 
have the opportunity to give it a more careful ex- 
amination. I have now done so, and wish to thank 
you for it heartily. It seems to me full of valuable 
information which persons studying the great ques- 
tion to which you refer should have at their command. 


it also seems very suggestive of thought, and likely to 
bear useful fruit among investigators, render- 
ing a great service to Christianity itself 

From Prof. 0. B. Frothingham, Boston. 

The book has been received and perused. Allow me 
to thank you for sending it tome as one capable of 
judging its argument. lI find it original and able. Its 
frankness, outspokenness, boldness, interest me great- 


it has long 
been my conviction that the belief in the deity of Christ 
was the essence ot Christianity. You do a 
service in printing it. | would advise its wide circula- 
tion. 


From Prof. Hudson Tuttle. 


. The book grows better from the beginning. 
Those who desire to know what the most ad 
vanced scholarship has done in the way of Biblical 
criticism c@n tind it here in this book, condensed and 
more forcibly expressed. In short, it isa vrade mecum, 
a library within itself of this kind of knowledge, and 
is much that is difficult of access in its original 
éorm. 


From Hon. Henry Booth, LL. D., Chicago. 


. itis a bold, undisguised and able attack upon 
the claims of Christianity as a Divinely inspired and 
authenticated religion, made from the theistic stand- 
point. The author has collected his facts with great 
care, ... probably none will be able to meet him in the 
field of argument. His opponents seem to rely on what 
he has happily termed ‘the inertia of ideas.”’ Men 
believe as their fathers have done, and do not want to 
be disturbed in their mental quietude. 


From the Chicago Times. 


: But in all this terribly destructive criticism it 
is manifest that the writer entertains the simplest and 
most reverent belief in God, and in the unbroken life 
and development of the human soul throughout eter- 

nity. Read his book. It is a book which. 

for its matter, its thought, to say nothing of its manner, 

is thoroughly worthy of equally simple and complete 
refutation, if any one can achieve it. 


The price per single copy of the Safe Side is $1.50 
which includes cost of delivery to all points in and out 
of the city. 


RICH’D M. MITCHELL, 


No, 12 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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*‘EARLIEST TOMATO iN. THE WORLD” 
en a perfect success. 
“Ge F it has proved the 
#* % earliest and best and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
tors, very smooth, of 
ex rellent quality and 
free from rot. My 
— set in garden 
astof May produced 
full size ripe tomatoes 
me July 2nd. 1 want a 
—— at record for it in 
Fios. 3, and will pay $500 
Cash toa person grow- 
inga ri tomato in 
aa 75 days from day seed 
“ is sown, also 8400 to 
the person growing a 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 
——— —— day seed issown. 6125 
SS o—__—— for next and 675 for 
eee. Beware of im- 
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GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION 2-2 


single s ens under sworn testimony Rave welgnes 
over 51 They are of mildand delicate flavor, 
rapidly, ripen early, flesh white and handsome. as wil 


pay $160 for heaviest omen grown from my 
d $50 for next heavies 
ALICE PANSY ey Said a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seef 


before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered. offet 
$500 to a person growinga Blossom measu 44 in. 
in diameter, and $300 for largest blossom grown, $100 for 


second, 850 for third, 850 for fourth, 850 for fifth and 858 
for sixth. TAI articulars of all = zes in catalogue. 
MY CAT ALOGU isfullof bargains. $900 is 
offered persons sending me 
MY CATAL of — and $500 for largest club 
orderse $1.00 customers get 50 cents extra F 
MY OFFER I will — packet each of Rarliest To- 
mato in the Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Silver Queen Onion, ew Pansy and mengees Cata- 
me foronly 2S com Every 
silver PF N. or M.O. for a caindiion wit 


receive Free a nnoket Wonder of theWo Beans, 
ope large as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 
perfect wonder. F, B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N. Y. 
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Baotes from the Bieta. 


Chicago.——Our friends, John W. Chadwick 

and Mrs. Chadwick, had two hours in the 
city last week, on their way to the Pacific 
coast, where Mr. Chadwick will fill a series 
of appointments in preaching and lecturing 
in our churches. He expects to return in 
season to take in the closing day of the 
Western Conference annual meeting, May 
16-18, spending a few days in the city at 
that time, We are glad that the churehes 
of the farther West are to have the pleasure 
of listening to this poet-preacher, whose 
printed word has become so well known to 
them. Mr. Chadwick preached in Denver 
last Sunday. 
—Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett was in the city 
last week, with a committee, to study plans 
and look at churches with a view to the new 
church edifice to be built in Kalamazoo. It 
is the plan of the committee to adapt the 
building to the uses of a working church. 


Women’s Western Unitarian Conference.— 
The Religious Councils mentioned recently 
will occur at Athens, Sherwood and Sturgis 
on March 21, 22, 23 and 24. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will preach the opening sermon Tues- 
day evening, March 21. The speakers of 
the day following will be W. D. Simonds of 
Battle Creek, and F. L. Hosmer, secretary 
of the Western Conference. A _ platform 
meeting in the evening will be addressed by 
several friends. On Thursday will occur 
the dedicatory services at Sherwood, for 
which a special program is being arranged. 
At Sturgis, March 24, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. 
Fenn and Mr. Forbush, western superinten- 
dent of the A. U. A., will provide a most 
interesting program. They will also be 
present and assist at Sherwood. 


Abroad.— Our representatives at Manches- 
ter New College, Rev. Marion Murdock 
and Miss Buck, are yreatly enjoying their 
year at Oxford. The lectures at the Un1- 
versity are spoken of as surprisingly broad 
and liberal. The fact that the graduates 
have a voice in Convocation tends to keep 
the teaching abreast with the spirit and 
larger thought of the time. Miss Murdock 
and Miss Buck expect to return early in 
July and to work together in an associate 
pastorate. The former has already an ex- 
cellent record of service as minister at 
Humboldt and Kalamazoo, and the latter 
will have hearty welcome into her new work, 
for which she is said to have special fitness 
and enthusiasm. In preparation for thus 
work she has been pursuing her studies 
at Meadville and, the past year, at Ox- 
ford. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.— lhe second annual 
meeting of Unity church, held on the even- 
ing of March 1, marked a red-letter day in 
the history of the society. . A bountiful sup- 
per was served at six o’clock, the proceeds 
from which netted asnug sum to thechurch 
treasury. At half-past seven the business 
meeting began. Thesecretary’s annual re- 
port was made, showing a church mem ber- 
ship of sixty-two, representing twenty-five 
families. Mid-week conference meetings 
were noted as a source of satisfaction and 
growth. These have been well attended the 
past year. The Church Society has held 
tive meetings, the Board of trustees thirteen, 
during the year. The secretary also read 
the report of the treasurer, the latter being 
detained at home by sickness. A deficit of 
$150 was made up, at the instigation of Mr. 
C. S. Udell, one of the trustees, before the 
close of the meeting ; not a bad showing, 
this small deficit, inasmuch asthe church 
began the yedt yoo in debt. A committee 
has for some time had in view the selection 
and purchase of a lot; but none has yet 
been secured. The treasurer of Unity Cir- 
cle reported receipts exceeding $60 during 
the year,—used forchurch purposes. The 
different branches of Unity Club reported 
through their respective officers. The re- 
port of the pastor, Rev. Mila F. Tupper, 
was an interesting revision of the past vear ; 
sermons preached, exchanges, lay services 
during the summer vacation, festivals 
heid, etc., including Sunday-school work. 
J. W. Rosenthal, Mrs. A. O. Smith and 
George M. Ames were elected trustees for 
three years. The Board as organized is: 
president, Mrs. S. M. Turner; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. O. Smith ; secretary, E. G. 
ID. Holden: treasurer, Geo. M. Ames; execu- 
tive committee, C.S. Udell, | W. Rosenthal, 
Edward Graham. 


Lo& Angeles, Cal. — #ncouraging words 
come to us from the ‘‘Church of the Unity,”’ 
telling of its continuous growth under the 
most satisfactory ministry of Rev. J. S. 
Thompson. The Assistant Secretary, Mrs. 
W. H. Bruen, also sends us clippings from 
the Los Angeles Times, full of most inter- 
esting details of a two-days’ session recently 
held in Pasadena, of a “.Woman’s Parlia- 
ment,’’ undenominational in_ character, 
having for its fundamental-idea the ad- 
vancement of women. The discussion of 
reforms necessary to the progress of women 
in the church, home and society ,is to occupy 

e attention of this ‘‘Parliament.’’ The list 
of names of women taking part in the dis- 


hand. 
familiar to us even at this distance, but we 
forget that there zs any distance when we 
read of the appreciation manifested for our 
Lila F, Sprague, Florence Lonsbury, Pierce 
and Florence Kollock. 
into closer feelings of fellowshi 
recognize the names of those familiar friends 
dear to us in this part of the world and 
whom we have not yet quite learned how to 
do without. 


Parish Church, issues a card of morning and 
evening sermons and addresses, including 


of Theodore Parker,’’ (these two by Rev. 


Judge Cram, “The Better Temperance’’; J. 


— 


A few of the names have begun to be 


We are brought 
when we 


SY 


Saco, Me.— Rev. J. L. Marsh,of the Second 


‘The Religion of To-day,’’ ‘‘ The Theology 


EK. J. Prescott, of Kennebunk,) ‘‘ What is 
it to be a Unitarian ?’”’ ‘‘ Learning to Live,”’ 
“Hymns and Hymn-writers.’’ But the 
most suggestive topic is ‘‘ The Better Saco,’’ 
which will be discussed on one Sunday 
evening by prominent citizens. Hon. J. O. 
Bradford presents ‘‘The Better City”’ ; 


5. Locke, ‘The Better Philanthropy ”’ ; 
Mrs. S. F. Hamilton, ‘‘ The Better Govern- 
ment’’: Professor Owen, ‘‘ The Better 
Schools.’’ Snch a citizens’ meeting is a 
worthy use of a Sunday evening, and the 
multiplication of them might do much for 
practical religion. ‘ 


Southern Unitarian Conference. — The 
churches of the Southern Unitarian Confer- 
ence will hold their annual meeting this year 
in New Orleans, La., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 12, and 13. Rev. Walter 
C. Pierce will be installed as minister of the 
New Orleans church at the same time. Sub- 
jects of great interest not only to the South- 
ern Conference, but to our church at large, 
will be discussed. All friends of the cause 
are invited to attend these meetings. 


Hillsdale, Mich. — Rev. G. W. Buckley, of 
Sturgis, gave a discourse at the Universalist 
church last Sunday evening on ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ Those so fortunate as to hear the 
address, speak of it with enthusiastic admi- 
ration. The delivery was impressive and 
forcible, and the treatment of the subject 
was pronounced equal to that given by Mr. 
Ingersoll at Coldwater by many who heard 
both speakers. — /7/2//sdale Democrat. 


Peoria, Ill.—The People’s Church, under 
the leadership of Rev. R. B. Marsh, is re- 
ported to us as a hopeful movement. A 
Sunday-school of sixty-five has been gath- 
ered. It is always a good sign of continu- 
ance when the children are considered and 
provided for, They have the future in keep- 
ing. 


The Committee on Kellowship of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference requests the fol- 
lowing announcement in our columns: 

NEW YORK, March 8, 1893. 

The Rev. F. A. Hinckley, formerly 
minister of the Free Religious Society at 
Florence, Massachusetts, having sustained 
a thorough examination covering all points 
bearing upon his qualifications for the work 
‘of the Unitarian ministry; and having satis- 
fed the Committee on Fellowship that he 
is in all respects worthy of their approval, is 
hereby commended to the fellowship of our 
ministers and the confidence of our churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chatrman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secrefary. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PILLS S 


TASTELESS— EF FECTUAL 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
rove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box 
but generally vocoguined in England and, in 
fact we the world to be “‘worth a 
uinea a x.’ for the reason that they 


ILL CURE a wide range of com. 
plaints,and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 

Lie 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000. 
Your Idle Money fy aranveea vy assets 
Will Earn 


amounting to more than 
$2.00 in assets for every $1.00 
in certificates. On these cértificates we pay 6 per cent 
per oe gp semi-annually. The certificates 
ure issue or terms of 3, 6, 9, 
or 12 years, as Large Returns investors may 
elect. The interest is paid semi-annually during the 
term pe which _ subscription is made, and at the 
end of the term the principal sum, 
together with its PRO RATA share if sent to uS. 
of one-half of the profits, is returned on the surren- 
der of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 La Salle St., - - CHICAGO, 


cussion suggests a wealth of material at 


be familiar to most of its readers. 
modern improvements, for dormitory purposes, situated two blocks from one 
of the entrances to the World’s Fair and about the same distance from 63rd — 
street station, Illinois Central R. R. Our contract with the owners of the 
building is such that our offer of commutation rates josztively must close 
April rst, we having already procured an extension of one month, z. ¢., from 
March rst, to April rst. 


order of Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman, 1018 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. is 


Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, Chairman. 
Miss A. A. Ogden, Room 24, Custom Ho use, Chicago. 
Mrs. M. H.Lackersteen, 5038 Washington Ave., Chicag 


Gresham, Sec. of State, Washington, D. C.; Col. James A. Sexton, Postmaster, Chicago. 
Hon. Frank Baker, Judge Circuit Court, Chicago, and many others. 
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Unity Building of Tower Hill Pleasure Company. 


° @ @=——@ e+ 
THE LAST CALL, 


The above building has been advertised frequently enough in UNITy to 
It is a permanent brick building, with all 


Finding that during some portions of the summer Unity Building could 


not furnish accommodations for all of our applicants, we have secured from the 
same builders a ‘‘twin’’ building called the Seville, where many of our Unita- 
rian friends have already taken quarters. 
as near the Fair entrance as the latter building, and is exactly similar in 
construction (there being but one set of plans for both buildings) furnishing, 
etc., and being under the same management will be run in precisely the 
same manner, even the same certificates being used for both buildings. 


It is two blocks from Unity, fully 


Breakfast at moderate price will be served in each building. 
REMEMBER, this is the last call as far as commutation tickets are con- 


cerned. , Parties failing to secure rooms by payment of money before April 


ist, will be obliged to pay regular rates, 7. e., $7.00 and $8.00 instead of $6.00 
and $7.00 as below. 


If possible date of visit should be fixed at time of application, but thirty 


(30) days’ notice must be given by all holders of such commutation tickets. 
Rooms will be assigned on receipt of check, for time and date fixed. Check 
must cover extive amount for time and space desired. 
may be retained by such occupants at same reduced rates, if not already en- 
gaged by other parties, when dates are definitely fixed. 


Rooms once occupied 


Tickets are made transferable and may be used by clubs or families, and 


entitle the occupant to the use of the room for one full day and night. 


TERMS. 
COMMUTATION TICKETS. 


Singlebeds, fivenights(twoin room)... 
Double beds, five nights, each person . 
Any multiple of five at the same ratio. 


$7.00 
6.00 


All applications for tickets should be addressed and checks drawn to the 


Mrs. Kelly’s bond as custodian of these funds has been duly filed. 
For further information apply to either of the following committee : 


Committee of the 
Tower Hill Pleasure Company, 
Hillside, Wis. 


We refer by permission to all of the Unitarian ministers of Chicago, Hon Walter Q. 


BLESSED. BE ORUPCERY 1 sermon u-W.0. can | 


(TSSED 


By the gentle, perfume-laden, health-giving 
breezes of (a, 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Arcadia of the Invalid; the paradise of the winter tourist, and the natural, all-the-year-round 
sanitarium of the whole Nation. Sometimes health-repairing, sometimes pleasure-hunting, and 
sometimes business widening prompts one to make the pilgrimage to Southern California. Then 


naturally follow the time the trip takes and what it costs. These can be reduced to a minimum 
if one goes over 


“The True Southern Route!” 


(Chicago & Alton Railroad, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific Railway 
; and Southern Pacific Co.) ’ 
Taking this ‘‘The True Way,” traveling comfort is made well nigh perfect; you encounter no high 
altitudes, no snow blockades, and have through Pullman service from Chicago to California every day. 
Illustrated and descriptive pamphlets, tickets, berths or further information may be had by 
calling on or addressing R. SOMERVILLE, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, 


(hieago & ffitonRR. ca South Clark St. Sfilfeors 
Ces a 


Remember the “ Alton” has through Pullman Service 
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She Bome 


Helps To High Living. 


Sun.—In the heart of a nation, as of a man, 
faith is the grand source of moral 
salubrity. 

Mon.—Only that knowledge which a man 
wins for himself, has the proper, 
purifying effect of ¢ru/h on him. 

Tues.—Every man’s highest, nameless 
though it be, is his ‘‘ /zving God.”’ 

Wed.—The license which is allowed by law, 
may besternly prohibited by mor- 
ality. 

Thur.—Religion implies a perception of the 
infinite and invisible. 

Fri.—Wanting to be holy, for the sake of 
being happy, we shall assuredly 
be neither. 

Sat.—That which is impossible to the man 
within us, may be 
possible /o ‘he God. 

—James Martineau. 


altogether 


oe 


Why Mother is Proud. 


Look in his face, look in his eyes, 
Roguish and blue and terribly wise— 
Roguish and blue and quick to see 
When mother comes in as tired as can be, 
Quickest to find her nicest old chair, 
Quickest to get to the top of the stair, 
Quickest to see that a kiss on the cheek 
Would help her far more than to chatter, to 
speak. 
look in his face and guess if you can 
Why mother is proud of her little man. 


The mother is proud—I will tell you this ; 
You can see it yourself in her tender kiss. 
But why ? Well, of all her dears 

There is scarcely one who ever hears 

The moment she speaks, and jumps to see 
What her want or wish might be, 

Scarcly one. They all forget, 

Or are not in the notion to go quite yet, 

But this she knows, if her boy is near, 
There is somebody certain to want to hear. 


Mother is proud, and she holds him fast, 

And kisses him first and kisses him last ; 

And he holds her hand and looks in her 
face 

And hunts for her spool, which is out of its 
place, 

And proves that he loves her whenever he 
can— 

That is why she is proud of her little man. 


—Phrenological Journal. 


How Scoti Came Home. 


Tama real lover of animals, and I 
am always glad to hear any anecdote 
which redounds to their credit, if it be 
authentic ; so lam quite disposed to 


believe what a gentleman told me of 


his beautiful collie dog one day. I 
was stroking his silky black and tan 
coat, and admiring his large, affection- 


ate, intelligent eyes, atthe same time 


reading the name and address legibly 
engraved on his brazencollar. I said: 


and address. Allright, saysI. My 
fine gentleman settles himself with 
his head just a looking out, and I 
drive on till I stops at this gate, when 
out jumps my passenger a-clearing the 
doors and walks in as though he had 
been a reg’lar fare.’’’ Need I say my 
friend gave the loquacious cabman a 
very irregular and liberal fare, and 
congratulated Scoti on his intelligence 
—be it instinct, reason, or whatever it 
may be that told him that hansom 
cabs had often taken him safely home. 
Who shall say dogs do not reason or 
reflect ?>—Selected. , 


Wonders of the Sea. 


We are used to seeing birds in the 
air and fishes in the brooks and in the 
sea, but we have not even imagined 
all the different animals in the ocean 
depthse Just think of going five miles 
below the top of the water ! And think 
of the many wonderful things down 
there! There is a kind of machine 
called the trawl used for dragging 
over the bottom of the sea. The 
trawl is only about twelve feet wide 
and sometimes in dragging it a very 
short distance, two or three miles be- 
low the surface of the water, it has 
brought up as many as one hundred 
and fifty different specimens of deep- 
sea life. They are all very curious 
and some of them very beautiful. 
Some have very bright colors, but 
hardly any of them have eyes, because 
away down there at the bottom of the 
sea they do not need eyes. Water is 
much heavier than air, as you know, 
and these queer animals that are used 
to the weight of four or five miles of 
water above them, sometimes burst 
open when they are brought to the 
surface of the sea, or into the air. 
Their world is so different from ours 
that they cannot stand the change. 
We could not stand it any better if we 
were to find ourselves in their world. 
— The Cup-Bearer. 


Souvenir Coin’s Mystic ‘‘ B.’’ 


A close examination of the World’s 
Fair souvenir half-dollar coins with a 
microscope or small magnifying glass 
reveals on the collar surrounding the 
imprint of the head of Columbus, a 
tiny, but well-defined, letter ‘‘ B.’’ 
After the letter ‘‘B’’ has once been 
discovered by the aid of a glass, it 
can be plainly seen by the naked eye. 
It is exactly similar in size and design 
to the letters on the silver dollars to 
designate the particular mint at which 
they were coined. 

A great deal of speculation has 
been indulged in by people who have 
discovered the ‘‘B’’ as to what the 


“Did this ever bring Scoti back to you?” 
‘Only last week,’’ he replied,’’ ‘‘I lost 
him somewhere in Piccadilly. You 
know how much I rush about in han- 
som cabs, and Scoti always goes with 
me—we travel many miles in a week 
together in this way—but on this oc- 
casion I was walking, and missed him. 
Search was in vain. The crowd was 
great; traffic drowned the sound of 
my whistle, and after waiting a while 
and looking everywhere, I returned 
to my suburban home without my 
companion, sad and sorrowful, yet 
hoping that he might find his way 

“ back. In about two hours after my 
arrival a hansom cab drove up to 
the door, and out jumped Scoti. The 
cabman rang for fare, and thinking 
he had somehow captured the run- 
away, I inquired how and where he 
had found him. ‘‘Oh, sir’ said 
Cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him at all; he 
hailed me. I was a-standing we wed 
St. James Church a-looking for a fare 
when injumps thedog. Like hisim- 
pudence, says I; soI shouts through 
the winder, but he would not stir ; so 
I gets down and tries to pull him out 
and shows him my whip; but he sits 
as still as ever, and barks as much as 
to say, ‘‘Go on, old man.’’ As I seizes’ 


mystic letter signifies and why it was 
placed on the coin. ‘The solution of 
the problem is very simple. 

Chief Coiner Steel of the United 
States Mint smiled when he was asked 
to explain the matter, and said: 
“The ‘B’ is the initial letter of the 
last name of the man who made the 
design for the coin, which, by the 
way, is Barber. It is ari old English 
custom to place the designer’s initial 
on coins, and several pieces of United 
States coin are so marked. For 
instance, a careful scrutiny of the 
bronze penny will discover the lettter 
‘M,’ which stands for Morgan, the 
name of the designer of that coin. 
The double eagle bears the letter ‘ L,’ 
for Longacre, who made that design, 


tcan Youth. 


Cowardice. 


and Mr. Morgan’s initial letter also 
appears on the silver dollar.’’—A mer- 


The extent to which everything 


isin the world. My! How he does 
run from a hunter !’’ 

‘*So you think the rabbit is a cow- 
ard, eh !’’ 

‘““Why, of course.’’ 

‘‘Well, let us ‘suppose’ a little. 
Suppose you were about six or eight 
inches tall.’’ 

‘< Well ?”’ 

“And _ had 
legs.’’ 

ee i 

“And didn’t have any gun, and a 
great big fellow came after you who 
did have one. What would youdo?’’ 

‘“What should I do? I should 
streak it like a whitehead !”’ 

‘Tthink you would. AndI think, 
also, that you would have your own 
ideas as to who was the coward.’’— 
American Youth, 


good, strong, swift 


Essentials of Character. 
IV. 
HONESTY. 
‘““ The measure of life ts not length of days 
but honesty of hearil.’’ 
HONEST AcTion.—Honesty truthful- 
There is a proverb that 


is 
ness in conduct. 
‘‘Honesty is the best policy 


‘) 


; and so it is, 
but he who acts honestly only because it is 
the best policy is not an honest man, and is 
not forming a noble character. The heart 
must go with the action for true nobility of 
character. Boys and girls are apt to think 
that dishonesty means robbing a house or 
taking some great amount of money, but 
dishonesty usually begins with little things, 
about which one should be careful to be 
honest lest they lead to dishonesty in great 
things. He who takes pennies, cakes, pen- 
cils or apples that do not belong to him is 
learning to be dishonest in greater things. 
He who takes the time or attention of an- 
other when he has no right to it is not hon- 
est. Take great care not to form habits in 
little ways which lead in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

IN THE Home, honesty will hold the 
things of father and mother, brother and 
sister, even the smallest, just as sacred as 
those belonging toa stranger. It will not 
permit you to take things slyly from the 


cake-closet, or the cellar; nor borrow with- 


ments of the other members of the family. 


choicest products. 


ance. 


him by the collar, I reads the name 


depends upon the point of view is 
illustrated by a little dialogue be- | 
tween a boy who is a mighty hunter | 
for his age anda lady of his acquaint- 


‘‘ A rabbit,’’ said the young hunter, 
‘‘is the most awful coward that there ! 
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out leave the playthings, books, or orna ¥ 
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Kirks American Family Soap 


Washes equally wel with Hard or Soft water. Washes the finest laces, curtains 
‘ 4 | 


Kirk’s Dusky Diamond Tar Soap. Kills Dirt. Cures Chaps. 
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ON THE PLAY-GROUND honesty will give 
every one his fair share in the games, will 
scorn to cheat a weaker playfellow, or take 
an unfair advantage because the rest will not 
see that you do it. 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, honesty forbids 
you either to take or to give sly promptings; 
to take credit for what you have not your- 
self done; to give false excuses for absence 
or tardiness ; will not permit you to prevent 
the teacher finding out you have n’t your les- 
son by talking upon some other subject, or 
taking the teacher’s time when it should be 
given to others. 

There are so many things about a school- 
room that seem @/mos/ common property, so 
many little things it is so easy to take, that 
one needs to use especial care not to begin 
to be dishonest in these little ways that lead 
to grave breaches of trust. 

IN SOCIAL Lire, honesty prevents things 
being done for mere show and make-be- 
lieve. Prevents a profession of friendship 
which does not exist, or a hospitality one 
does not feel. 
it would 
inake social life far pleasanter by removing 


If it were generally practiced 


all suspicion and distrust, because so much 
is said, in supposed politeness, which is not 
and 
truthful, not necessarily rude, are far kinder 
than a pretended 


felt; but words and actions, honest 


politeness which hurts 
more when discovered than the utmost plain- 
ness. 

IN BustnEss, honesty is the rock upon 
which all rests; upon it depend all the vast 
transactions of the commercial world -: with 
We 
hear a great deal about dishonest business 


out it almost all business must cease. 


men, yet they can practice their dishonesty 
only because people trust them on account 
of the prevailing honesty of business men. 

Honesty through policy may build a good 
business, but honesty from principle builds 
noble character. 

TOWARDS OUR COUNTRY honesty requires 
us to be careful to perform all public duties, 
such as voting, paying taxes, serving the 
town in which we live. 

IN RELIGION honesty commands that we 
act only from pure motives and sincere con- 
victions, because there we are dealing not 
with men but with God, and all pretense is 
doubly degrading. 


—_————_  - 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth Bay. 
Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. 
F. B. KNAPP. 


Everyone is coming to Chicago and the World's Fair. Each nation presents its 


Columbia will lead them all with tne unrivalled 
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embroidery without injury. It is purifying; Health and Comfort giving. 
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UNITY. 
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Publisher's Dotes. 


Unity’s Prospects. 


Since our announcement and appeal 
in March rst, about fifty new subscrip- 
tions have been received. We want 
nineteen hundred and fifty more in 
order to realize our plans with safety 
which include the offering of UNITY 
with the first of May,—the Colum- 
bian day,—with a new face, new 
form, a strengthened corps of writers, 
aud such assistance to the editor in 
charge as will enable him to carry the 
burden with more safety to himself 
and the cause UNITy presents. The 
above will show how generously the 
Chicago friends have taken hold. 
Will not the friends outside of Chi- 
cago promptly assume their share of 
helpfulness, which is necessarily much 
lighter than it would be were they 
nearer. The editor of UNITY would 
much like to know that the remaining 
shares are largely placed outside of 
Chicago, and he still believes that the 
five thousand more people who 
read Unity every week will, before 
the first of May, send the two thou- 
sand subscribers. 


OT 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US. 


Below we give further extracts from 
our correspondence to show what our 
readers are thinking of UNITY. 


A Western minister writes: 


‘*]T tried to write a letter of severe ceriti- 
cisin) combined with praise for UNtty'sS 
pluck but tore tt up. I don't ayree with its 


position often but can't afllord to do without 
re 


A minister still farther West : 

‘Keep the progressive tone of the paper. 
Insist on an ethical purpose as well as basis 
of fellowshtp.”’ 
A Des Moines subscriber : 

‘Glorious UNITy.”’ 

A Minneapolis grain dealer : 


‘To a busy man UNITY covers about all 
the ground that justice can be done to. It 
is an inspiring elixir tome. That is why I 
want to get it Saturday and gain its refresh- 
ment after the week's weary work.’ 


A Wisconsin farmer : 


‘I want to sav frankly that UNrTy has 
had a marked influence upon me, as my 
standing acquaintances ot the last few years, 
[ think, will bear witness to a change in my 
character for the better. I attribute much 
to the little weekly visitor as to keeping a 
progressive spirit within me. As long as 
UNITY continues to recognize all good, (and 


also bad). no matter whether inside or 
outside of a denomination, I will most 
submiussively pledge this humble annual 


support.”’ 
A Montana lawver : 


‘The death of a President or ex-President 
would impart less of a calamity to the world 
than the demise of UNITY.”’ 

‘In Elihu Burritt’s piece in the school 
readers of a generation ago, about the boy 
who was cutting his way up the side of the 
natural boulder in Va., he has the bov}s 
family below at the critical stage of the 
boy's progress and one st outing up that ‘we 
are all praying for you down here.’ So I 
feel that many hundreds of UNITYy's 
friends, in out-of-the-world places like this 
town, must be echoing that cry now to 
Unity,—‘ We are all praying for you.’ "’ 


A Colorado subscriber : 


‘It seems to me UNITY has been a grand 
success this far, and the good work must 
still go on.”’ 


A minister in the East says: 

‘UNITY'S position seems to me desirable 
except in one respect:—it has too little faith 
in the power of Unitarianism to be true to 
itself.’’ 


A Pennsylvania lady : 


“TI should not lke to do without UNrtTy. 
It is a great help to me and I cordially en- 
dorse all it represents. It represents a 
church broad enough for even myself to 
belong to.’’ 


A Michigan subscriber : 


‘“‘A paper that stands for ‘freedom, fel- 
lowship.and character in religion’ does not 
seem to ‘take ’—so much the worse for the 
people. Here's wishing UNitTy God speed, 
and such suecess that wherever it circulates 
the narrow and bigoted may be broadened 
—true religion prevail—the kind that Christ 
preached and lived.”’ 


The Unity Publishing Company. 


At a meeting, regularly called, held at All 
Souls Church, Chicago, Thursday evening 
March 16th, the above company perfected 
its organization under the laws of the State 
of Illinois by the election of a Board of 
Trustees, the adoption of by-laws, and is now 
regularly qualified to transact business. 
Some forty of the two hundred and fifty 
shares are still open to subscribers. The 
shares are offered at One Hundred Dollars 
each. Ten Dollars at time of subscription, 
the remainder subject to assessment, with 
the understanding that no further assess- 
ment shall be made in 1893. The following 
were clected as 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: For one vear, lL. 
G. Wheeler, Myron Leonard, Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones and F-. H. Thomas. 
for two vears, Mrs. J. ol Coonley, Le J. 
Lamson, Wm. Kent, and Geo. H. Shibley. 


kor three years, J. R. Mann, F. 
W. B. Candee, and H. C. Metcalf. 
rom this Board the following officers were 
elected: J. R. Mann; 
i. G. treasurer, 
eclitor, 


P. Bagley, 


President, 
Wheeler: Leonard: 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones; executive com- 
H. C. Metcalf, J. R. Mann, and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, 


secretary, 
Myron 


mittee, 


LIST OF STOCKHOLDERS, 


The following is a list of subscribers hold- 
ing from one to tWenty shares : 


James R. Mann Chicago 
Hi. C. Metcalf re - 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones . . . rer * 
Lloyd G. Wheeler a ee " 
C.S. Longenecker a a 

A. ©. Mason ee eae . 

A. B. Charbonnel Pe 

N. Sam Archer... : “ar ey = 
Rs Ti I ne gs *: 
oe ws 
Margaret W. Allis. . Milwaukee 
Dwight Hl. Perkins . Chicago 
Mary H. Wilmarth ” 

fF. H. Thomas. . | gg Ee ws 
I ME ioe ay eg i. 
Annie B. Mitchell . fol ee 8 8 ” 
eS ee ee ‘i 
Eva H. Walker Cay as tires here re 
ee ic Re a er 
Frances MacChesney . . me 
Mrs. Marion H. Perkins. ... . 
Frederick P. Bagley . . pe acd ” 

H. Alfred Guuther . rea ss ee 
a Bs ee eg Mi x 
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Last Opportunity for Women 


To share in the semi-annual dividend of 
at least five per cent to be paid July next by 
the Women's Publishing Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, publishers of the //ouse keeper. Stock 
fully paid up before April 1, will receive 
this per cent, however. It is probable this 
stock will be advanced July 1, as stock pay- 
ing ten per cent dividends yearly is worth 
more than par. 


A Sensational Story 


has attracted attention lately, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the public has also devoted time 
to things substantial, judging by the unpre- 
cedented sales of the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Unequalled as a 
food for infants. Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists. 


rs 


asc. for a box of BEECHAM'S PILLS worth a guinea. 


Mrs: Cleveland’s Picture, 


printed on white or colored satin (cabinet size) suit. 


able for pin cushion cover, sachet O 
n Satin 


bag or other fancy work. Sent 
with sample copy of our magazine for l6c in stamps 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, °%s°t3tis"0°" 
Blessed be Drudgery! 


W. C. Gannett’s world-famous sermon, 
some edition from new plates 
hand-made cover, will be mailed for 16 cents, a dozen 
copies for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


in a hand- 
, 30 pages with white 


March 23, 1893 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Is as important and needful to the average Man, Woman, and Child 
during the months of March, April, and May, as good digestive organs 
are toan appetite for breakfast, dinner, or supper. If, therefore, your 
system has become disordered from any cause whatever, take AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla, and take it now. It is the best of all Spring Medicines, 

preference to any other blood-puri- 

TAKE IT / fier. It is the medicine you need, 
Hundreds of Physicians say so, Thousands of Druggists say so, and 
Millions of Patients say so. There is positively no other remedy which 
will so thoroughly build up your system, strengthen your nerves, in- 


vigorate each organ, and help you to resist ViIARCH 


successfully the stormy, blustering weather of 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, It will help you because it will purify your 
blood. Because it will destroy as well as expel from your system the 
poisons which, unless removed, produce weaknesses and disease, Be- 
cause it changes the body from a condition of feebleness and affliction to 
one of health and strength—a change which is both radical and permanent, 
cases of Scrofula or Scrofulous 
TAKE iT / Humors. It will cure you of Salt 
Rheum, Eczema, Tetter, and Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Bowels. It quickens the appetite and acts upon every vital func- 
tion, making food nourishing, sleep refreshing, work pleasant, and life 
enjoyable. There is no medicine that can set a man on his feet so quickly, 
firmly, safely, surely, and economically as Ayer's Sar- AP RI L 
saparilla. If you have not taken it in March, take it in 
The approach of warmer weather brings with it warnings of Cholera, 
and other ailments which may all be easily avoided by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Take it for Dyspepsia or Indigestion. It never fails, In 
taking it you lose no time nor deny yourself any food that nourishes, 


cases of Debility, for that Tired 
I A Feeling, for Loss of Appetite, for 
Rheumatism, Old Sores, Chronie Uleers, or Unhealed Wounds, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla has, for 50 years, sustained a reputation for effecting cures, 


such as cannot be claimed for any other blood-purifier in the world. 


It 


is the Superior Medicine—always the same in strength, taste, and effect. 


This well-known, wonderful medicine is as good for the 
blood and effects a cure as easily in the pleasant month of 
as it does if taken in December. I’ 


ments originating in impure blood, 


MAY 


is the best all-round remedy for ail- 


It is the scientific enemy of disease, 


and is always to be depended upon for just what it is recommended, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern theoperations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by acareful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately favored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such artic les of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resit every tendency to disease. Hlundreds of aub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wel! fortified with 
pure Blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—" Ciril 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling wateror milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 
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Non-Sectarian 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted tothe cause of... 


... Liberal Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address 


Canvassers wanted everywhere on liberal com- 
mission. 


The NON-SEGTARIAN PUB. GO., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


THE INQUISITOR. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of 


Science in Plain Language. 


Published for intellectual people in private and 
professional life who desire to understand scientific 
subjects, but cannot delve into technical literature. 
It maintains a broad scope of unbiased thought and 
an unvarying standard of exactness. 


(ne dollar per year 
Address, 


THE 


Ten cents per copy. 


INQUISITOR, 


307 Inter-Ocean Building, 
Chicago, Ills. 


JUST ISSUED 


Natural Religion 


in sermons: by JAMES VILA BLAKE, author of 
‘Poems,’’ ‘‘ Essays,’’ ** St. Solifer,’’ * Legends from 

Storyland, "etc Cloth, 12mo, paper label. $1.00 

post paid. 

CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


will cure you 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
for 2 cents, 


Single copy mailed 
20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 30 
cents, 
‘A truly noble nN, 
passion of trust anc 
a breath of mountain air. 
The index. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your address 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $5 per day to $3,000 per year without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that amount. 
Capital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to day and address. 


rising at the last into a 
worship that is as refreshing as 
*. John W. Chadwick im 


EE. C. ALLEN & CO., 


Box 1001, Augusta. Me. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agency for ap 
article that is needed in evcry 
home and indispensable in 


$30 TO $50 

A 

WEEK every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. 


make $700 in three months, introducing 

eg it = — ge . Ngee —— — 
opening for the tson. Don 

kets rg Good j jobs are ines and soon taken. 

Write at once <> J. W. JONES, Manage 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIG ION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
Blake, Potter, Powel), 


the doctrine of Evolution. Ail mailed 


havage yo Simmons are the writers. 
for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicato- 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


Uh TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
Unitarian Church. All mailed for 25 cents 
NITY PUBBISUING COMMITTEE. 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago 
SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


MY WIF YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 on Machine; perfect working, reliable, 


PREE TRIAL cod FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B,34 Chicago, Il. 


IF TO ANY BOY OR GIRL sEREE 
or teed wore TTT for 
ene. NO MONE 


this adv. rar unre CHIOA@0, sm 
seWEST QUINCY OF 


